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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .—Tue Piano-rorre. 


By Georce Hocartu. 


Tue class of Keyed Instruments, as they at present exist, is composed 
of the Organ (of which we have already given an account,) and the 
Piano-forte. Of the other instruments of this class, the more ancient 
are no longer in use, and those of recent invention have not yet obtained 
an established place in our musical system. 


The Piano-forte has originated from a combination of the principle 
of the Harp with that of the Organ. It consists of a set of strings, 
tuned, like the harp, to the notes of the scale, and sounded, like the 
organ, by means of keys. The instrument, however, has borne different 
names, and gone through various stages, before arriving at its present 
state of perfection. 


The first step towards its formation, seeras to have been the Psaltery , 
an instrument once in very general use. It consisted of a square box of 
small depth, over which was fixed a sounding board of fir; and on this 
sounding board were stretched a set of strings, of steel and brass, tuned 
to the notes of the scale. It was played by striking the strings with 
two little rods, held in each hand of the performer. The next step 
was the application of keys, like those of the organ; and thus was 
formed the Clavichord, an instrument long known in Germany, and 
used in that country till within a recent period. The form of the 
clavichord was that of a small piano-forte. Its strings were muffled 
with slips of cloth, and the tone was produced by little brass wedges, 
placed at the ends of the keys, which, when the keys were put down, 
pressed against the middle of the strings. When this instrament was 
touched by a great master, it is described as having been capable of 
great expression, though of a melancholy kind. Dr. Burney says, that 
he had, in 1772, ‘the extreme pleasure of hearing the incomparable 
“manuel Bach touch his favourite clavichord at Hamburgh, when he 
threw away such thoughts and execution in his toccate or preludes, as 
alone would set up a young professor, and have established the character 
of.a great musician.” We can find no information as to the invention 
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of the clavichord ; but it was in use so early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as an instrument for private practice, and an assistant 
in the process of composition, in the same manner as the small piano- 
forte is employed now. 

The Virginal or Spinet, was an instrument of nearly the same 
antiquity as the clavichord, and was chiefly used in England. It wasa 
small instrument of a triangular shape. The strings were struck by 
quills fixed in jacks which rested on the farther end of the finger-keys. 
The quill, by the stroke of the finger, was forced past the string, its own 
elasticity giving way, and remained above the string so long as the 
finger was pressed on the key, giving the string liberty to sound. 
When the finger was removed, the quill returned to its place, and a 
little bit of cloth, fixed on the top of the jack, rested on the string, and 
stopped its vibration, or, in other words, acted as a damper. 

The Harpsichord was in truth the same instrument as the spinet, 
differing from it in the same manner as the small piano-forte differs 
from the grand. The spinet had a single string to each note, while 
the harpsichord had two or three. There were single and double harp- 
sichords. The single harpsichord had one set of keys and two unison 
strings to each note: the double harpsichord had two sets of keys, and 
three strings to each note, two of them unisons, and one an octave; but 
latterly the three strings were all made unisons. The harpsichord, in 
size and shape, resembled a grand piano-forte. 

The harpsichord does not appear to have been much known, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; prior to which time, very little 
music purely instrumental was composed. In England, during the 
preceding century, the Ivte and the virginal were the only instruments 
for which any tolerable music had been expressly written. Queen 
Elizabeth was a performer on the virginal; and if she was able to 
make any use of the pieces contained in the famous MS. collection, 
called ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, which were written expressly 
for her, by Bird, Bull,*Farnaby, and other great masters of the day, her 
aesomy | must have been truly wonderful ; for we are told by Dr. 

urney, that the pieces of Bull contained in this collection, “surpass 
every idea of difficulty that can be formed from the lessons of Handel, 
Scarlatti, Sebastian Bach, or, in more modern times, Emanuel Bach, 
Mithel, and Clementi.”—“ In every thing relating to the execution of 
instrumental music,” says the late M. Choron, “it is of the utmost im- 
portance to dispel a very common error; which consists in believing 
that music was formerly very simple and easily performed. This error 
arises from the circumstance of the old writers having used notes of 
very great value; and from its not being remembered that these notes 
were executed with great rapidity, so that they had, in fact, no greater 

value than those in use with us at the present time. Besides, if we cast 
our eyes upon the collections of pieces remaining to us from former 
ages,—upun the Virginal Book of Queen Elizabeth, for instance,—difii- 
culties will be found which would puzzle the most able of our modern 
performers.” Mary of Scotland was also a performer on the virginal : 
and it appears from the curious account which Sir James Melvil, in his 
memoirs, gives of his embassy to the English court, that Elizabeth was 
no less jealous of her unhappy rival’s musical powers, than of her personal 
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beauty. The virginal afterwards acquired the name of the spinet, and was 
generally used by ladies in England, till it was superseded by the harp- 
sichord. In the time of James I. and Charles I., Haywood was a 
celebrated maker of spinets; and Kten and Slade were the fashionable 
makers in Queen Anne’s time. During the last century the most 
famous harpsichord makers were, Ruckers, of Antwerp, and his family ; 
Geronimo, of Florence ; Coushette, Tabel, Kirkman, and Shude. The 
harpsichord, in its turn, has been superseded by the piano-forte, and 
has disappeared almost as completely as its precursor the spinet. 
Within our memory an old harpsichord might occasionally be met with 
in an old house in the country, played upon by an old maiden aunt, 
who performed the pieces of Handel and Scarlatti, accompanied vocal 
music from the thorough bass figures, and lamented the decay of 
musical knowledge among the rising generation. 


The imperfections of the harpsichord, gave rise to attempts at its 
improvement, more than a hundred years ago. It was incapable of 
expression, as no gradation of pressure on the keys produced any 
corresponding gradation of tune ; and the stroke of the quills produced 
asnappish and disagreeable sound. It does not appear clearly who 
was the original inventor of the piano-forte. According to some 
accounts, the first in which the strings were struck by hammers of such 
a construction, as to produce a quality of tone superior to that of the 
harpsichord instrument, was made by Christopher Gottlieb Schroter, a 
Bohemian, who died organist of Nordhausen, in 1782. He is said to 
have made a model of his invention so early as 1717, which he exhibited 
in 1721. In 1763 he published a description, with plates of his newly 
invented instrument, ‘on which the performer might play piano or forte 
at pleasure.’ According to M. Fetis, this invention was anticipated by 
a Parisian maker of the name of Marius, who, in 1716, submitted 
to the examination of the Academy of Sciences, two harpsichords in 
which the strings were struck by small hammers. The first instrument 
of this kind, brought to. England, was made. by Father Wood, an 
English monk, at Rome, for Samuel Crispe, Esq. a gentleman of some 
eminence in the literary world. Its tone was superior to that of the 
harpsichord, and it was capable of piano and forte: but its mechanism 
was very imperfect, and nothing quick could be played upon it. This 
instrument was purchased from Mr. Crispe, by Fulk Greville, Esq. 
for a hundred guineas; and soon afterwards Backers constructed 
several instruments upon its model, improving the mechanism. But 
they did not gain the public favour; as, though their tone was sweeter 
than that of the harpsichord, they were very inferior to it in spirit. 


It was not till about the year 1760, that piano-fortes were regularly 
manufactured by Ztumpf in England and Silberman in Germany. In 
1776, Messrs. Erard began to manufacture them in Paris. The piano- 
fortes of that period had an extent of only five octaves, with two strings 
for each note. By degrees the compass of the instrument has been ex- 
tended to six octaves and a half, and there are now three strings to each 
note. The instrument, ever since the above period, has been receiving 
constant improvements, chiefly by enlarging its size, extending the 
scale. increasing the weight of the strings, correspondently strengthen- 
ing the frame-work, and improving the mechanism of the movement. 
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It is needless to describe the different varieties now in use of an in- 
strument so familiar to every reader. Our principal makers have rivalled 
each other in their exertions to increase the powers and improve the 
quality of their instruments; and, while those of each maker have some 
distinguishing feature of excellence, no one can be said to have gained 
a general pre-eminence over the others. The English instruments for 
a long time possessed an undoubted superiority throughout Europe; 
but latterly the French instruments rivai them, and the Vienna instru- 
ments are beginning to be much esteemed. Their tone is sweet, though 
less powerful than the English or French instruments; and the light- 
ness of their touch facilitates the execution of brilliant difficulties of the 
Czerny and Herz school. 


During the time that the harpsichord was in use, the principal per- 
formers on it were generally more distinguished as organists, and very 
little music was written expressly for the harpsichord by composers of 
the highest class. The first remarkable compositions for the harpsichord 
are those of the celebrated Frescobaldi, who flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and was the greatest organist of his 
day. After him, the principal composers for the harpsichord were 
Handel, Domenico Scarlatti, Sebastian and Emanuel Bach, Paradies, 
and Alberti. Clementi, ‘who, in his younger days, was a composer for, 
and performer on the harpsichord, afterwards became the father of the 
piano-forte. 

The piano-forte may be considered rather as an extension of the 
powers of the harpsichord, than as a different instrument. It is a 
harpsichord so improved in mechanism, that its tone is affected by the 
most minute variations of touch, and it thus responds to every impulse of 
fecling on the part of the performer. The piano-forte can give the 
fullest effect to all the music that has heen written for the harpsichord : 
and those who have heard Moscheles play a concerto of Sebastian Bach, 
must be convinced that this illustrious composer must have remained 
unaware of many charming effects which might be produced from his 
own music. But his harpsichord music was calculated to display the 
powers of the instrument as it then existed, and. was remarkable for the 
fulness of its harmony, and the number of its real parts, ingeniously 
combined, and each with a separate and distinct motion. This music 
presents the greatest difficulties to the performer; and the most dashing 
players of the modern school, will find themselves a good deal at a 
stand, when set down to the harpsichord pieces of Sebastian Bach or 
Handel. The great defect of the old harpsichord music, arose from 
the defect of the instrument. The instrument was incapable of sostenuto, 
and the music wanted melody: and it was when, in the progress of 
musical taste, melody came to be considered a primary requisite in 
every description of music, that the defects of the harpsichord became 
so apparent that means were takeu to remedy them by the invention of 
a new instrument. 


Emanuel Bach was the first great master who profited by the newly 
discovered powers of the piano-forte ; and he himself bas declared, that 
of all his works, it was in those which he composed for that instrument, 
or for the clavichord, that he gave the fullest scope to his own feelings 
and ideas. His chief object was to write and play in the most vocal 
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manner possible: hence he ‘abandoned in a great measure the close 
and contrapuntal style of his father, and filled his pieces with beautiful 
airs and melodious phrases, supported by rich and ingenious basses, and. 
harmonies, which though clear and elegant, sound somewhat meagre 
after the ‘ handfuls of notes’ to which our ears have been accustomed 
by Beethoven. Haydn, in his younger days, took Emanuel Bach for 
his model ; and a piano-forte piece of Bach, might easily be taken for 
an early work of his great successor. This natural and melodious style 
was adopted in their piano-forte works, by Mozart, Dussek, Clementi , 
Cramer, and (in his earlier works) Beethoven. This illustrious man, 
however, drew from the piano-forte, effects previously unknown, by the 
grandeur and breadth of his masses of harmony ; and we look upon his 
sacred opera, (his three Sonatas dedicated to Haydn,) as being to this 
day a model of perfection in this species of composition. 


In the piano-forte music of Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, and 
Mendelssohn, we find a combination of the features which distinguish 
the works of their predecessors—learned counterpoint, graceful and 
expressive melody, and broad and massive harmony—along with a 
display of brilliant and difficult feats of execution, previously unat- 
tempted. When these passages of bravura are in accordance with, and 
serve to develope the design and meaning of the music, they certainly 
add to its interest and effect, and produce besides that peculiar species 
of pleasure, which arises from ‘la difficulté vaincue. But this must 
always be looked upon as‘a very subordinate source of pleasure ; otherwise 
the highest places among the fine arts, would be assigned to juggling and 
rope-dancing. Unfortunately, however, a school of piano-forte playing 
has arisen, which consists almost entirely of feats of slight-of-hand, and 
the sole object of which seems to be, to play the greatest possible number 
of notes in a given time. In the hands of Czerny, Herz, and that class 
of performers, piano-forte playing has fallen to the level of opera dancing; 
the one as well as the other being meant only to make people stare. 
But this vitiated schooi, however much in vogue in Vienna and Paris, 
does not gain proselytes in England. The greatest of our resident 
pianists, though in his youth one of its vutaries, is now one of its most 
determined foes; and his powerful influence and example are saving 
us from its contaminating influence. Our native performers, Potter, 
Neate, Mrs. Anderson, and Bennett, are all adherents of the true faith. 
They worship the great masters of former days: and as all our chief 
teachers of the instrument of course imbue their pupils with their own 
sound principles of taste, there seems no reason to apprehend that the 
tinkling and clattering school will ever gain a footing in England. 





REVIEW. 


Tue Vioutn: being an Account of that leading Instrument, and its most 
eminent Professors, from its earliest date to the present time ; including 
hints to amateurs, anecdotes, &c. By GeEorcE Dusourc. Cocpurn. 


Tue leading instrument in the orchestra,—the only organ which has 
hitherto been brought to express every minute shade or gradation of 
tone,—the instrument capable of combining all the qualities of the 
human, save one,—with the greatest range and extension ;—the perfect 
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violin, is worthy of a distinct and individual chronicle: and this justice 
to its memory has been fulfilled by Mr. Dubourg. The author, who 
is, we ate informed, grandson to the eminent violinist who led the 
orchestras in the days of Handel, is not only an amateur performer 
himself, but is an enthusiastic worshipper of the genius of his instru- 
ment, and the powers of its expression: he therefore comes essentially 
qualified for his task,—and a very delightful one has he made of it. The 
book has this recommendation, that it may be read for profit and amuse- 
ment, by the professor and the uninitiated; by the cultivator and ama- 
teur of sweet sounds, and by him who has no more music in his soul 
than a mallet. Itis essentially a popular work. It exhibits antiqua- 
rian research, without pedantry or tediousness; useful description and 
critical discrimination, without dogmatism or technical display. The 
critical history of the several styles and manners of the more prominent 
artists, might perhaps have been extended with advantage ; but this 
may not have accorded with Mr. Dubourg’s intention, which was evi- 
dently that of compiling a Manual that should contain, in as condensed 
a form as possible without vagueness, an early history of the Violin ; 
a general account of the different schools,—the Italian, the French, 
the German, the English; female performers; a description of the 
mechanism of the instrument, with a history of the great makers, &c.&c. 
And all this we think he has achieved, in the most satisfactory and 
amusing manner. The following brief summary of the characteristics 
of the great modern Violinists, drawn by one most competent to decide, 
will form a series of texts for the reader to compare with the more 
detailed accounts of Mr. Dubourg. 

Cramer, W1LL1AM.—Born at Manheim, 1730; first performance in Eng- 
land, 1770. Peculiar characteristics: decision and spirit; also an excellent 
leader. 

BarTHELEMON.—Born at Bourdeaux, 1741; first performance in Eng- 
land, 1765. Sweetness and polished taste, especially in Corelli. 

Giornovicut.—Palermo, 1745-1792. Correctness, purity of tone, and 
elegance. 

Satomon.—Born 1745—1781. Boldness, enthusiasm, and playfulness, 
particularly in Haydn’s works. 

Yanrewicz.—Wilna, 1792. Delicacy and high finish, especially in quar- 
tetts. 

Viott1.—Piedmont, 1745—1790. Vigorous energy, grand bowing, extra- 
ordinary execution, and masterly style: above all, in concertos, 

VaccariI.—Modena, 1772—1823. Tenderness, exquisite taste, feeling, 
and refined expression. 

Rope.—Bourdeaux, 1773-1794. Bold tone, vigour, and elegance. 

Pinto.—London, 1786—1798. Fire, originality, vivid fervour, and pro- 

found feeling. 
Battiot.—Paris, 1770. Sterling taste, variety, variety of manner, admi- 
rable bowing, forcible tone, and masterly command of the instrument. 
SPAGNOLETTI.—Italy. Charming, fluty quality of tone; graceful freedom 
in bowing ; genuine Italian taste. 
WEICHSEL.—Strength of tone; energy; excellent timist. 
Laront.—Paris, Suavity and elegance, especially in cantabile movements. 
Kiesewerrer.—Anspach, 1777—1821. Deep pathos in adagios, and 
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extraordinary rapidity in allegros; fine bow-arm, and wonderfully distinct 
articulation. 

Srour.—Seesen, 1784-1820. Grandeur, vigour, elevation of style, exqui- 
site taste, purity of tone, and composer-like feeling. 

PaGanini.—Genoa, 1784—1831. Every thing. 

Mor1i.—London, 1797. Rich, full, and beautiful tone; polished taste, 
masterly variety of style, and extraordinary brilliancy of execution. 

De Beriot.—Belgium. Perfect intonation, grace, rich and charming 
tone, elegant bowing, refined taste, and wonderful execution.* 


By way of paying the highest tribute to its completeness as an 
instrument, and to its capability of imparting an almost universal 
expression, Mr. Dubourg has, in his pretace, drawn up the following 
interesting memorial of all the great composers who in their infancy, 
or during the developement of their genius, were attracted to the study 
of the violin. 

“ As the finest artificial medium” (he says) “ for the conveyance of expres- 
sion, the violin has wooed and won to its converse some of the highest of 
musical geniuses. Mozart, whose mastery over expression I cannot but 
consider (if I may refer to my own humble opinion) to have constituted him 
the greatest of all musical beings, living or departed, had a very early affection 
for the instrument, which his little fingers clasped with ecstacy before they 
could stretch themselves over the full extent of the miniature fiddle which 
they held, On this, while his elder companions indulged his infantine 
humour by carrying his playthings in procession with him from room to room, 
he would play a march as he went; and he soon made such progress in self- 
tuition, as to astonish Wenzl, the famous violinist, by the mode in which he 
worked through, first the second, and then the first part, in three trios, which 
Wenzl, accompanied by M. Schachtner, had chanced to bring for trial to the 
house of Mozart pére. HanpbeEL, whose lofty, but less tender and persuasive 
powers, have gained him many votes for the first place in the musical scale, 
and who certainly can yield only to Mozart, if to any competitor, was likewise 
a votary of the violin, on which he used to play before he was twenty years 
old; and was content, according to the testimony of his friend Mattheson, 
to exercise himself as a ripieno in the opera orchestra at Hamburgh. Haypn, 
the prime mover of the grand revolution in instrumental music, and himself 
the third great marvel of the musical sphere, was an early cultivator of that 
instrument, whose province and dominion he afterwards so gloriously extended. 
PerGoxesi’s first and principal instrument (observes Dr. Burney) was the 
violin, which was urged against him by envious rivals, as a proof that he was 
unable to compose for voices. If this objection was ever in force, with reason- 
able and candid judges, it must have been much enfeebled, not only by the 
success of Pergolesi in vocal compositions, but by that of Sacchini, whose 
principal study and practice, during youth, were likewise bestowed on the 
violin, STRADELLA, a uame dear to romantic memories, had, for one of his 
accomplishments, an eminence on this instrument. NauMANN, whose genius, 
struggling with adversity, has been so touchingly described by the pen of 
Gerber, was helped forward by his love of this instrument, and by the gene- 
rous aid of the gentle-hearted Tartini, towards that career in which he after- 
wards shone. WINTER, the great German composer, fledged the wings of his 
seraphic soul on the violin, and was admitted into the orchestra at Manheim 
at the age of ten, having been previously instructed by William Cramer. 
Joun Cramer, the son of this last professor, and the glory of pianists, began 
the violin at four. Jn this instance, however, it must be admitted that pater- 


* The above summary was drawn up in 1831. 
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nal prescription, rather than individual preference, was the apparent motive; 
yet he did, at that tender age, make his essays on the instrument,—and that 
too, by the bye, where all beginners should—in the attic. Hummex affords 
another four-year-old example. He took it up under his father’s tuition, 
although, as his biographer in the Harmonicon has observed, rather simply, 
(considering the time of trial) ‘without much success.” Mortaccui, the 
composer, commenced his versatile career of music with the same instrument, 
at the age of seven. Ferpinanp Rites handled the fiddle when about thir- 
teen. Our own Dr. Arne was an early student of it clam patre, under the 
advantage of instruction from Michael Festing; and the future writer of 
¢ Artaxerxes’ moved the astonished indignation, and then the convinced com- 
pliance, of his parent, who chanced to find him playing first fiddle at a musical 
soirée. The fiddle it was that rescued him from the thraldom of the law, his 
previous destination ; and he was some years afterwards leader of the orchestra 
at Drury Lane Theatre. WiLL1am SHIELD, the English composer, began to 
practise the violin at six years of age. When for the future means of his sub- 
sistence, he had the choice proposed to his boyish judgment, of becoming a 
barber, a sailor, or a boat-builder, and fixed on the latter, he did not forget, 
while packing up his clothes to enter on that career, his violin, and the little 
stock of music left him by his father. His master, however, kindly allowed 
to his talent its natural bent, and his boat-building ceased with his appren- 
ticeship. He was soon enabled to lead the Newcastle Subscription Concerts, 
where he repeatedly played the solo parts in Geminiani’s and Giardini’s con- 
certos. Coming to London afterwards, and being encouraged by Giardini, 
he took his station among the second violins at the King’s Theatre; and in 
the next season, under Cramer, the new leader, was promoted to be principal 
viola, which post he held more than eighteen years. As a composer, his 
genius was for melody ;—no wonder that he cultivated the violin. Storace, 
whose spirit, in like manner, was steeped in melody, showed a similar predi- 
lection, and found delight in playing the solos of Tartini and Giardini, before 
he had completed eleven years of his life.”—Preface, p. 4. 

Upon commencing his memoir of the Italian School of violin com- 
position and performance, Mr. Dubourg has correctly recorded that the 
two great epochs in its history took their rise in Corelli and Viotti,— 
“ the first constituting the head of the old school, the last that of the 
modern; and each (it may be parenthetically said) almost as interesting 
to contemplate in personal character, as in professional eminence.” 
With good taste and tact, therefore, the writer has given evidence of 
the interest he alludes to,—his personal accounts of those eminent men 
being as neatly compressed, as they are delightful to contemplate. 
“ The intermediate names (between Corelli and Viotti) most entitled 
to attention, are Tartini, Geminiani, and Giardini.” 

Corelli was indeed the beaw ideal of a bland and sweet nature. 
“ The proficiency he had made on his favourite instrument (says Mr. 
Dubourg) became so great, that his fame was extended throughout 
Europe, and the number of his pupils grew very considerable ; for not 
only his own countrymen, but even persons from distant kingdoms, 
resorted to him for instruction, as the greatest master of the violin that 
at that period had been heard of in the world. It does not appear that 
he had attained a power of execution in any degree comparable to that 
of later professors. The style of his performance was, however, learned, 
elegant, and occasionally impressed with feeling ; while his tone was 
firm and even. Geminiani, who was well acquainted with it, used 

expressively to compare it to that of asweet trumpet. One of those who 
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heard him perform, has stated that during the whole time, his counte- 
nance was distorted, his eyes were as red as fire, and his eye-balls rolled 
as if he werein agony. This was the enthusiasm of genius—the influ- 
ence of the “ presens divus” Apollo—the exalted state so well charac- 
terized by the poet’s exclamation, ‘ Est Deusin nobis—agitante calescimus 
illo.” 

The following anecdote is highly characteristic of the two men : — 


“ Tt was at Cardinal Ottoboni’s, the patron of Corelli, and a man of refined 
and elegant taste, that the latter became acquainted with Handel. On one of 
the musical evenings given there, a serenata, written by Handel, entitled ‘ Il 
trionfo di Tempo,’ was ordered to be performed, out of compliment to this 
great composer. Whether the style of the overture was new to Corelli, or 
whether he attempted to modify it according to his taste and fancy, does not 
appear; but Handel giving way to his natural impetuosity of temper, snatched 
the violin from his hand. Corelli, with a gentleness that always marked his 
character, simply replied :—‘ Mio caro Sassone, questa musica é nello stilo 
Francese, di che io non m’intendo.’—‘ My dear Saxon, this music is in the 
French style, with which I am not acquainted.’ The overture in question, is 
inserted in the printed co/lections of Handel’s overtures; and it is conjectured 
that it was the first movement which appeared so difficult to Corelli.” 


The unobtrusiveness and diffidence of this amiable man frequently 
placed him ata mortifying disadvantage with those who could not, or 
would not, appreciate those graceful qualities. When at Naples, he 
was admitted into the royal presence, and desired to perform one of 
his sonatas; but the king “ found the adagio so long and dry, that 
being tired of it, he quitted the room.” This ungraceful act evidently 
threw poor Corelli from his self-possession, for “ being afterwards desired 
to lead in the performance of a masque by Scarlatti, he undertook the 
task; but owing to the composer’s very limited acquaintance with the 
violin, Corelli’s part was somewhat awkward and difficult. In one 
place it went up to F, and when they came to that passage Corelli 
failed, and could not execute it; but he was astonished beyond mea- 
sure to hear Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, and the other violins, 
perform with ease that which had baffled his utmost skill. A song suc- 
ceeded this, in C minor, which Corelli led off in C major. ‘ Ricom- 
minciamo,’ (let us begin again) said Scarlatti good-naturedly. Still 
Corelli persisted in the major key, till Searlatti was obliged to callout to 
him, and set him right. So mortified was poor Corelli with this dis- 
grace, and the deplorable figure which he imagined he had made at 1 
Naples, that he stole back to Rome in silence. Soon after this, a haut- Ht 
boy player acquired such applause at Rome, that Corelli, disgusted, 
would never again play in public. All these mortifications, superadded 
to the success of Valentini, whose concerts and performance, though 
infinitely inferior to those of Corelli, were become fashionable, threw 
him into such a state of melancholy and chagrin, as was thought to 
have hastened his death.” 

A man may reasonably question his own real merit, the moment he t 
finds himself the object of fashionable notice ; for that class of the com- 4 
munity rarely patronize the highest intrinsic qualities. How should i 
they ? seeing that, taken asa body, the fashionables do not care to inves- 
tigate and reflect. Humbug and subserviency are the baits to cateh 
them : either quality may do—both assuredly will. 
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Corelli was “buried in the church of the Rotunda, otherwise called 
the Pantheon, in the first chapel on the left hand of the entrance of that 
beautiful temple. * * * * His monument is contiguous to that of the 
greatest of painters—Raffaelle.”—p. 34, et infra. 

(To be concluded next Week.) 





CHIT CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Prague.—The third Concert of the Musical Academy commenced with the 
Grand Symphony composed by Joseph Haydn for the Philharmonic Society 
of London, which was followed by a pot-pourri for the violin, composed by 
F. A. Kummer, and played by Franz Hegenbart. It is the fortunate misfor- 
tune of the two musical professors of the Conservatorium at Prague, who have 
produced the most distinguished pupils—that is to say, Pixis and Huttner— 
that the scholars of the first excel their master in delicacy of intonation, while 
those of the second surpass him in spirit and feeling; which last is especially 
the case with Hegenbart, who bids fair, if he do not disappoint the expectations 
which have been formed of him, to become one of the heroes of his instru- 
ment. His reception on this occasion was most enthusiastic. The variations 
for the violin, composed and performed by Joseph Sokoll, gave universal satis- 
faction, as indeed every thing does which proceeds from this youthful artist, 
who is already looked upon as one of the most promising off-shoots of the 
musical world of Prague. The most important novelty, however, was a new 
cantata, ‘ Der erste Friihlingstag,’ (The First Day of Spring) composed by W. 
A. Mozart, a son of the great musician, who displayed in the work in question 
very extraordinary talent; but if we were to look upon it as a talent handed 
down from his sire, we should rather have supposed that sire to have been 
Haydn, and not Mozart, the composition partaking so much more of the style 
of the former. A new sextuor for six chromatic French horns, by the director 
of the institution, Dionys Weber, met with far less success than Weber’s 
earlier works in the same style,--which, however, are by no means in their 
proper place, when performed in a concert-room. A new oratorio, composed 
for the Conservatorium by V. H. Veit, concluded the performance very agree- 
ably. The author can no longer be looked upon as an amateur, for his quar- 
tetts and quintetts entitle him to be reckoned among the best and most 
favourite composers of this city. 

Rome.—Teatro Valle. The corps opératique at this theatre, consists of 
Prime-Donne Adelaide Toldi d’Anvers, Annetta Cosatti, Amalia Pellegrini ; 
tenori—Lorenzo Bonfigli, Luigi Alberti; primo buffo—Luigi Biondini; primi 
bassi—Giuseppe Paltrinieri and Filippo Colini. A new opera, ‘ Giulietta, 
ossia la Fanciulla abbandonata,’ composed, and that, too, gratuitously, by the 
clever Sicilian, Maestro Pasquale Guglielmo of Messina, (who must not be 
confounded with Guglielmi) was withdrawn after the second representation. 
The opera ‘ Furioso,’ which followed, was composed here, and has long been 
known, so that the public were soon tired, and demanded novelty.—Donizetti’s 
‘Ksiliata di Siberia’! This was followed by another novelty, ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ which, after several representations, gave place to Ricci’s ‘ Orfauella 
di Ginevra.’ 

Berlin.—The industry of the company of the Theatre Royal is deserving of 
honourable mention, for Gomis’s opera of ‘ Der Last-trager’ was immediately 
succeeded by ‘ Aurora,’ a romantic opera written by Holbein, the music by 
Glaser, which was very splendidly brought out. The music of Glaser is full 
of melody, especially in the songs and cavatinas. The talent of this com- 
poser seems particularly adapted to lyric and comic subjects, as is clearly 
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shown by his universally admired vocal composition, ‘Des Adlers Horst. 
The true romantic requires a bold exercise of fancy and an originality of in- 
vention, such as appear in Weber’s ‘Oberon.’ Setting this aside, we look 
upon this work of Glaser’s as one of the most effective pieces of dramatic 
music which the German school has recently produced, although it is not 
entirely free from Italian spiceries and French effects. After an appropriate 
but somewhat long and common-place overture, the opera commences idylit- 
cally, with a pastoral song from Cephalus, the beloved of the king’s daughter, 
and accompanied by him on the Grecian double flute. The charming huntress 
Procris then enters, and joins her song with that of the enamoured shepherd 
in a very agreeable manner. Horns are heard, Procris is sought by her follow- 
ers, and marks the spot of her secret happiness by garlands of flowers, which 
Cephalus appropriates to himself. So far is the affair natural and satisfactory. 
The scene now changes to the palace of the king of Athens, who has promised 
the hand of his daughter to the ruler of Corinth, but his aged General likewise 
lays claim to it. The decisicn is left to Procris; who declares herself, Cepha- 
lus being present, in such ambiguous terms, in favour of the possessor of a 
flower-pledge lent to the favoured one, that each of the three aspirants believes 
himself to be the chosen of the lady. Procris secretly confides in Polybius, 
and pretends to make him her public choice. Cephalus, instigated by fear 
and jealousy, forgets his incognito, is recognised, and instantly incarcerated. 

Thus ends the first act as it ought to do, with great lamentations. At the 

beginning of the second act, Polybius brings the shepherd, who has been 

secretly released, in safety to the sea-shore, to a wood sacred to Aurora. 

Soon afterwards, the goddess rises out from the bosom of ocean, to tones (of a 

phys-harmonica) which appear to proceed from a statue of Memnon. Aurora 

is instantly incensed to find her sanctuary defiled by the presence of a man; 

she nevertheless falls prima vista in love with the gentle shepherd, whom 

she ‘ willy nilly’ carries away with her. When however Cephalus finds him- 

self disappointed in the expectation which he had formed of again finding his 

beloved in the Palace of Aurora, not even the Songs of the Sirens can 

tempt him to stay and refrain from seeking her. After some piquant object- 

ions, the Goddess whose heart seems tolerably susceptible of earthly feeling, 

resolves to renounce the coy shepherd, and to give to him his beloved Procris. 
Upon which the Tritons blow their tuneful shells, and the second act termi- 

nates in a scene of great splendour and of admirable scenic effect. The third 
act now appears tedious. It is discovered that Cephalus is the son of the 
ruler of Corinth, with whom he was on the point of fighting for his beloved, 
and who on the other hand, was just ready to draw his sword against Polybius, 
the protector of his foundling. The prophecy of the oracle is fulfilled: 


‘ The dearest has the son 

From the Father, stolen away,’ 
or who has the luck, let him take the bride home. Aurora, who is present, 
moreover lays aside her incognito mantle, and rosy red joy streams over all 
at the conclusion of the Opera ; whose representation, the chief characters 
especially, was very successful, although the Soprano part of Procris was 
somewhat too high for Dem. Gerhard, who was therefore obliged to strain 
her voice, Aurora too was hardly suited to the deep voice of Dem. Hahnel. 
Dem Holymiiller had, as Cephalus, a very pleasing tenor part—and Herr 
Fischer as Polybius, sang with great energy. 

Berlin. On Good Friday, Graun’s Passion Music was performed by the 
Singing Academy here. The Soprani-soli, which had been undertaken at a 
short notice by Mesdames Hagedorn and Stephan, were far less effective than 
the tenor and bass parts, which were entrusted to Herr Mantius and Herr 
Zschiesche. The chorus reached the very summit of expression. On the 
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first day of Faster, the visitors to the Catholic Church had the high satis- 
faction of hearing J. Haydn’s admirable Mass in D minor, (No. 3) “ In tempore 
belli,” perfoymed under the superintendance of Herr Bader. The chief 
Soprano part was undertaken by Fraulein von Schatzel, who having earned 
a wide extended reputation as a singer, unfortunately for the lovers of music 
has withdrawn from public performance: She not only sang in Haydn’s Mass, 
and that too beautifully, but also the ‘Regina cceli? of the immortal Fr. 
Wollanck. The other Soli parts were sung by Dem. Lehmann, Herr 
Eichberger, Hauser, and Zschiesche. An introduced Graduale for tenor and 
bass, with obligato violin accompaniment, composed by Schnabel, was very 
effective, but scarcely of a sufficiently strict religious character. 

On the same evening, Dem. Griinbaum appeared as Reiza in Weber’s 
Oberon with great success, more especially in the dramatic expression of the 
grand scena ‘ Ocean’ in the second act. The powerful tenor voice and impos- 
ing figure of Herr Eichberger are especially suited to the character of the 
knightly Huos. Himmel’s Fenchon on the following day gave great satis- 
faction to some of the friends of music of the old school, 


REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


© The Seventh Day ;? a Cantata from Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book VII ; com- 
posed expressly for, and performed at, the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society. The accompaniment compressed from the score, for the Piano-forte, 
by Henry R. Bishop. Nove.to. 
Turs is a work which evinces superior talent, and is worthy of the established 
reputation of the composer. Mr. Bishop, from his first early essay as a 
dramatic writer, has produced many compositions, which have proved valuable 
and delightful acquisitions to the libraries of our musical dilettanti; and such 
as can scarcely fail to afford a high gratification to all who possess a genuine 
taste for elegant and refined melody. In his later works he has pursued a 
more extensive range. In the present composition, Spohr has been undoubt- 
edly Mr. Bishop’s model; and many of the leading features of the style of 
this eminent musician he has ingeniously made his own. There is the same 
German impress in the original and strongly marked design of the modulations; 
and in the disposition of the harmonies, (upon paper at least) the imitation is 
perfect. What the effect of the instrumentation may be, at present we have 
had no means of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. In the strength and 
freedom, brilliancy and fervour of his score, Spohr leaves competition almost 
hopeless. ‘The Seventh Day’ may be considered as a continuation of the 
oratorio of the Creation; when in the glorious language of Milton, the angels 
at the celebration of the first sabbath, with 
* The harp, the solemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 
All sounds on fret by string or golden wire, 
Temper’d soft, tunings, intermix’d with voice, 
Choral or unison, 
Creation and the six days’ acts they sang.” 
The cantata opens with a recitative, followed by a quartett and chorus. The 
introductory symphony is rather sombre, of a laboured and studied, although 
highly polished character. It is also deficient in that variety and imagination 
which characterize the spontaneous efforts of genius. The pedale on the 
dominant at the 19th and 20th bars, a position which Weber so frequently 
adopts, is highly beautiful. The succeeding chorus is bold and picturesque ; 
and the words are justly and strikingly expressed. The acceleration and 
hurried ascent of the basses in the short symphony, is well imagined, and is 
one of those passages in which Beethoven delights. The chord of the § on 
the E, (first bar in the lower stave of page 4) is excellent; and although Men- 
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delssohn has used it, originates from Beethoven. A most strikingly beautiful 
instance, occurs in the slow movement of that writer’s pastoral symphony, 
and is quoted amongst the specimens of Beethoven which appeared in No. 13 
of this work, marked E. A recitative in D flat follows; the introductory 
symphony to which, unites much that is elegant and graceful, with the 
pathetic and beautiful. The trio in A flat, accompanied by a chorus, is wrought 
out with vigour; and the melody flows on in a more uninterrupted manner 
than in any of the preceding movements, There is much force, dignity and 
fire, in the accompaniment—which assumes a form adopted by Mozart. The 
passages in unison (page 14), remind us however of Haydn. The chorale 
which succeeds, possesses no one characteristic of its title. It belongs to no 
style, or school, with which we are acquainted, Bach and Handel, in their 
oratorios, (we have not seen Mendelssohn’s) and Spohr in his last symphony, 
have severally shown the surprising effects which can be produced from the 
legitimate chorale; but Mr. Bishop out-Herods even Meyerbeer in his Les 
Huguenots, The last chorus is written in the school of the modern oratorio. 
The subject of the fugue is simple, and seen through at the first glance; and 
itis evident that none of the fine rolling sequences which distinguish the 
choral fugues of our great writers, can be built uponit. The phrase in which 
the bass ascends in semitones, at the lower stave, in page 25, appears to us 
shorn of a bar, and to consist of seven instead of eight, a complement which 
the ear naturally demands. There is a fine example of the chord of the § on 


the F natural (page 26), and also on the A flat (page 27). We must confess the 
meandering sort of modulation at the bottom of page 29, continued over the 
next page, is not very agreeable to our ears. There is a want of definite 
progression and perspicuous thought about it, characteristics which make 
chromatic modulations delightful ; and, without which, the awkward tumbling 
out of one scale into another, is rather a puerile exhibition. But upon ‘the 
whole, this cantata displays refinement blended with simplicity; and much 
that is rich in harmony and modulation. To those who are accustomed to 
trace out the origin of a composer’s ideas, and the first elements of a movement, 
ample scope for their ingenuity is afforded. In grandeur and variety of sen- 
timent, it falls below the compositions of some of the composer’s contem- 
poraries; and we have seen compositions of Mr. Bishop displaying more of 
that inventive faculty, which invests its objects in new and beautiful forms ; 
and which, by the elegance and graceful phraseology of the melody, are certain 
to occupy a prominent situation in the library of the musician. In deep and 
intense feeling, and in the richness and elaboration of the accompaniment, the 
‘Seventh Day’ exceeds Mr. Bishop’s other productions, and will furnish a 
useful study to the musical student. 





John Weippert’s Terpsichorean Walzes, performed by his Band at their 
Majesties’ Balls, Almacks, and the Nobilities’ parties ; arranged for the 
Pianoforte, by JOAN WEIPPERT, 21, Soho-square, 

John Weippert’s Set of Quadrilles, entitled “ Les Muses,” performed, &c. and 
arranged by JOHN WEIPPERT. 

John Weippert’s entire new series of Castilian Walzes, performed and 
arranged as above. 

Quadrilles des Nations, performed, for the first time, at their Majesties’ grand 
Ball, Windsor Castle; arranged for the Piano-forte,. with an accompani- 
ment for the Harp, by JoHN WEIPPERT. 

“ MapaM, I hate green fields,” said Johnson to Mrs. Piozzi, who wished 

him to ride out in the country: “ Madam, I hute green fields ; when you have 

seen one green field, you have seen every green field. Madam, I like to see 
men—let me walk down Cheapside.” : ’ 

“ Mr. Weippert, I hate Waltzes and Quadrilles—albeit with the exception 
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of one or two solitary gems, produced by those cunning workmen, Messrs. 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Carl Maria von Weber, your’s are the best of the 
race: but I hate Waltzes and Quadrilles: when you have heard one Waltz 
or Quadrille, you have heard every Waltz and Quadrille—let me have 
Symphonies, Concertos, Fantasias, melting Airs, Fugues, Quartetts instru- 
mental and vocal, and the rare construction of the Delphic hymn, the spirit- 
stirring Opera, and that Epic of the muse, the sublime Oratorio. 

“T hate Waltzes and Quadrilles—Strauss and all his tribe ;—because they 
are fast ruining the fine taste of my friends the Germans—those “ ultimi 
Romanorum.” Nevertheless I repeat it—your Waltzes and Quadrilles are 
choice of their kind, although scarcely of such character as to call for a 
sedate critical analysis of their construction and style.” 


Military Divertimento, in which is introduced the “ Song of Roland,” com- 
posed andarranged for the Piano-forte, with an (ad. lib.) accompaniment 
Sor the Flute, by T. A. Rawlings. Z.T Purpay. 

The song forming the subject of this divertimento is traditionally reported 
to be the identical melody sung by that romantic warrior TAILLEFER at the 
Battle of Hastings; and a very fine, and noble melody it is. Mr. Rawlings 
has treated his subject with much judgment, and characteristic feeling. 
The piece is a sensible production, reminding us here and there of the 
manner of John Cramer. It will make an attractive, useful, and by no 
means difficult lesson for performers moderately advanced. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In No. XVI. of your valuable publication, you mention my desire to 
get up a Concert for the purpose of contributing to the erection of a monument 
in honour to Beethoven. It is true that I have communicated this desire to 
some gentlemen in the profession, who have expressed the greatest willingness 
to further it by any means in their power. But as nothing definite has been 
arranged, nor the design efficiently made known to the admirers of Beethoven, 
to give it full effect, I shall be happy, through your means, to receive any 
communications on the subject from those who may interest themselves in its 
execution. 

As soon as the matter has thus been placed under the consideration of the 
Profession and the lovers of music, 1 shall be most happy, in conjunction with 
a Committee, as soon as it can be formed, to render every assistance in my 
power in the arrangement of a Concert that may gratify the admirers of the 
genius of this great musician, and be productive of the means of handing 
down to posterity a worthy tribute to his memory. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
July 12, 1836. I. MOSCHELES. 

3, ,Chester-place. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Queen will give a grand vocal concert this evening, at St. James’s 
Palace. It will be her Majesty’s last concert for the season, and at which 
Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Assandri, Sig. Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, 
&c., will assist ; the whole under the direction of Signor Costa. 

ENGLISH OpERA House.—Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson are engaged here, 
and will appear tomorrow the 16th, in the long-promised Opera, ‘ The 
Rose of the Alhambra.” That delightful little lump of fat and fun, nature 
and good-nature, Mrs, Fitzwilliam, has succeeded Mrs, Keeley, and draws 
double her auditory. 
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Lonpon Cuorat Instirution.—This Society met on Monday last at the 
Music Hall, Store-street, and notwithstanding the warmth of the weather, 
above a hundred and twenty members were present. A good selection of i 
choruses and madrigals was tried, and well sung. The next meeting is early 
in August. 

Mr. Branam has added the two Misses Smith (nieces of Miss Stephens) to 
his opera company for the ensuing season. These young ladies have been , 
performing at most of the provincial towns with great success.—Morning # 
Post. ; 

We learn that, in consequence of the secession of one of the directors of the é 
contemplated ‘ National Music Hall,” some changes are likely to take place f 
in the constitution of the society. ry 

Fitippo, (a pupil of Paganini) only 20 years of age, who has created so ; 
great a sensation in Paris as a violinist, has arrived in town. We hear that f 
Mr. Braham has already engaged him to contribute to the evening entertain- 
ments at the Colosseum. 

MabAME CaTALAnI recently gave a grand concert at her villa near Florence, 
at which she sang several of her French airs with that power and sweetness of 
voice for which she for so many years distinguished herself upon the stage. 
Her daughter, Madame Vivie, also sang several duets with Madame, and with 
Prince Poniatowski, who has a fine tenor voice. The audience consisted of 
all the nobility of Florence, and the various branches of the English aristo- 
cracy who yearly wander to that delightful city—Morning Post. 

MENDELSSOHN’s NEW ORATORIO ‘ Paut.’—A selection from this delightful 
work is to be produced at the approaching Manchester Festival. 1t is to be 
regretted that time will not ‘allow of the whole being translated and got up 
with any chance of doing it the justice its merits deserve. 

MancueEsteR Musicay Festivat.—The whole of the engagements for 
this festival have been completed. The principal vocal performers are, Mrs. 
W. Knyvett, Miss Clara Novello, Mrs. A. Shaw, Mrs, H. R. Bishop, Mr, 
Braham, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Machin, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Terrail, Madame 
Caradori Allan, Mademoiselle Assandri, Signor Ivanoff, and Signor Lablache, 
Among the leading instrumental performers we find the following names :— 
Sir George Smart, Mr. F. Cramer, Mr. Lindley, Mr. Willman, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. Harper, &c, Mr. Wilson is to be the organist, and Sir George Smart is 
to preside at the piano-forte. The band will be numerous and complete in 
every department, and the chorus, under the superintendence of Mr. George 
Holden, of Liverpool, and Mr. Wilkinson, will be selected from the choral 
societies of Manchester, Liverpool, and the adjacent towns. 

Granp Concert AT Starrorp House.—On Wednesday night the splen- 
did mansion of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland was thrown open to the 
fashionable world. Twelve hundred cards of invitation were issued, and 
upwards of one thousand of the Nobility and Gentry were present. The 
evening’s entertainment was a vocal concert of a very superior description, 
The selection of vocal pieces was from the most admired works of Rossini, 
Bellini, Pacini, and Balfe. The artistes who assisted, were Madame Grisi, 
Mademoiselle Assandri, and Madame Crescini; Signori Rubini, Tamburini, 
Ivanoff, and Lablache. Signor Costa presided at one of Zeitler’s grand piano- 
fortes. 

ORANGE-STREET CHAPEL.—The New Organ, built by Mr. J. Walker, 
will be opened on Thursday evening, the 2Ist July, at seven o’clock, 
when a Selection of Sacred Music will be sung by a numerous and efficient 
choir, principally composed of members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, ac- 
companied on the organ by Mr. Brownsmith, organist of St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo Road. 
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Tne tats Amy CraupE,—“ A portrait has been published by Mr. Cruse, 
as a genuine likeness of the late Amy Claude, to introduce a small musical 
work into public notice. Mr.Cruse in his publication calls himself the ¢ friend? 
of Amy Claude, as well as her instructor. As the parent of the child, I must 
decline the honour of that person’s gratuitous friendship; and moreover de- 
clare, that had not my own care and instruction been unceasing, my dear 
child had not attained her ability. Mr. Cruse was amply paid by me for the 
instruction he afforded, and was also well received at my table; it is therefore 
the more to be wondered at that he should venture to foist off on the public 
a spurious Portrait, which has no resemblance whatever to the original.— 
(signed) Francois Claude, 80, Wardour Street. July 11, 1836.” 





ERRATA. 
No. XVII. p. 52. Ninth line from the en of the first article, “edified" should be “ edifice.”’ 
No. XVIL. p.57. First line of the “ Catechism of the Rudiments of Harmony,’’—“ useful 
composition” should be “ useful compilation.”’ 





Operas, Concerts, Se. during the Week. 
Sarurnay,...King's Theatre, ‘I Briganti.’ English Opera House, ‘ Rose of the Alhambra.’ 
Monpay......Drury Lane. English Opera House, 
TvurEsDAY ...«King’s Theatre. 
Wepnespay..Drurg Lane. English Opera House. 
TuHurspayY....King'’s Theatre English Opera House. 
Fripay ......Drury Lane. English Opera House. 
Saturpay..,.King’s Theatre. English Opera House. 





WEEKLY List or New Pustications. 





PIANO-FORTE. Think not I can forget. Duet, 

pams's Second Set of Quadrilles, todwell . Deere "ALMAINE 

containing the Vocal Galope... <Cuaprexy | The Jew hath the heart of a man. 
Burgmiiller’s Deux Melodies. No. DOD ccccvctessocerscecccace le 

1, Cavatina from Gli Aragonesi Ditro F ‘OREIGN 
Chorus from “ La Muette de Por- Amelia, angiol divino, I Briganti, ti. 

tici.”’ Duet, Lemoine........D'ALMAINE Mercadante ........sseeee. .D' ALMAINE 
Harris’ (G. F.) Six Characteristic Elia piangia la perfida, Romanza, 

Overtures, ees English Mercadante ....00... . CHAPPELL 

Airs. NO.V.....0ccccvccce+ MONRO Ite vani ornamenti ; (Scena) Finche 
Osborne's Vars. Brill. on the Ro- un resto di Ragione. ee 

mance, “ Quand de la nuit,” &c. Briganti, Mercadante ........D’ALMAINE 

from L’Eclair .........+.+.+.eCHAPPELL | J'ai tant pleuré. Masini . + eeeee+CHAPPELL 
Schuncke's Vars. Brill. on a Cava- Le Gondolier. Pacini ..........DITTO 

tina in Norma.......+ «.+.+++CHAPPELL | La violetta pari alla rosa. Cava- 
Summer Flower. Vars. for Piano- tina, by Count Luici Morettey 

forte, by Billard .......+....D'ALMAINE GOO cccccosccvecereseccess Dirro 
Taglioni’ 3 Favourite Dance in Questi due verdi salici. I Briganti, 

Robert le Diable, Duet by Herz CHAPPELL Mercadante ...c.cccccccces D ALMAINE 
There is no home like my own. SACRED 


Piano-forte Duet, Lemoine... .D'ALMAINE 
Thalberg's Souvenir Theatral, No. Cruse’s One Hundred Cathedral 





pede DA oc cnuses oeeeeeeeD'ALMAINE 
5, op. 12, sur N voc a -Deree = Original Cathedral Services. -DITTo 
Echo, breathe nosound. Rodwell D'ALMAINE MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fair young bride. Ditto ........DiTTo Duo Brilliant for Piano-forte and 
Hail, blessed morn, Chorus and Flute. Benedict & Cottignies D'ALMAINE 
Prayer from Fra Diavolo, Lacy CHAPPELL | Overture, Guy Mannering. Mon- 
In infancy still her voice I hear. trose, and the Renegado, ar- 
Rodiwell ...cceccccscsecseses D' ALMAINE range ed as Quintetts. J.D. Loder Dirro 
Lament on the death’ ‘of Amy Studio per il Flauto, in Twenty- 
Claude. Cruse....... .Dirto seven Exercises. L. Drouet ..HILL 
Oh for the days of the tournament. Tulou's Fantasia on “A celui 
MAOUME 25456000000 .+.-DITTO quej‘aimai.” Flute and Piano- 
Song of the Anemone. From ‘Songs forte, op. 54 ........ eacees ..DItTo 
of the Flowers. Wade........ Cuarrett | ——Ditto on “Bel raggio,” Semi- 
The Hebrew boy. Rodwell: ...D'ALMAINE ramide, Flute and ten . .DiTTo 
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